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and Reformation (see pp. 124 and 158). During
the nineteenth century, however, the classical and eccle-
siastical monopoly of higher education was largely broken.
A recognition of the scientific ideals and content began to
appear in the curriculum at both Cambridge (1851) and
Oxford (1853), and the theological requirements for a
degree came to be dropped (1856). By the last quarter
of the century actual laboratories and workshops had been
introduced, and students were freed from all doctrinal
tests at both universities.
Moreover, new universities, better adjusted to modern
demands and more closely related to the school systems
and the civil government, began to arise in manufacturing
and commercial centers. During the last decade of the
century such local or "provincial" institutions as the
Universities of Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool,
Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, and Reading sprang up, and
the University of London, started as an examining body
in 1836, became an actual teaching institution in 1900.
Likewise a number of independent "university colleges/'
such as those at Southampton, Exeter, Nottingham, Hull,
and Leicester were established. The Imperial College of
Science and Technology (see p. 507) and a number of other
technical colleges have also been founded.
No higher education is as yet entirely supported and
controlled by the state in England. All the universities
and colleges mentioned above are on private foundation,
and are maintained by endowments, fees, and govern-
mental grants. Scholarships to be used at the uni-
versities have, however, long been offered through endow-
ments at various secondary schools. Likewise county
and borough councils have been enabled by the act of 1902
to offer numerous scholarships, and under the act of 1918